Flemings over whom they ruled were quite friendly and
Charles thought them the kindliest people he had met,
but they could do little for him. The Dutch, in fear of
Cromwell, refused to permit the exile to set foot on their
soil, and were constantly warning the Princess of Orange
that she must not receive visits from- her brothers. The
size of his court had dwindled by desertions, the elimina-
tion of a few traitors and the fact that most of the
** family " had been left in pawn at Cologne under orders
to remain until Charles could pay their debts, orders
which kept some of them in Germany for a couple of years*
Those who remained with the King spent their time in
hunting and what one of the English spies called <c obscure

amusements/*

" I think I may truly say," said he, <e that greater
abominations were never practised among people than at
this day at Charles Stuart's court. Fornication, drunken-
ness and adultery are esteemed no sins amongst them, so
that I persuade myself God will never prosper any of
their attempts/*

The good Puritans were still unaccustomed to the casual
manner of the royal amours. They were scandalized by
the King's discarded mistresses even more than by those
he kept. Lucy Barlow especially was a source of much
trouble. Although he had refused to see her because her
promiscuity offended even his tolerance, he could not be
indifferent to her fate as the mother of his son. He sent
her money and she was saved by his influence from being
hounded out of The Hague as " an infamous person." At
last Hyde and Ormonde hit upon a scheme which they
thought would relieve their master of a burden which
troubled their sense of propriety much more than it wor-
ried him. They scraped together enough money to get